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FARM PRICES AND FARM INCOME 


ONTINUING DECLINES in prices of farm commodi- 

ties and in farmers’ incomes assure early action by 
Congress on farm policy and will probably make government 
dealings with agricultural problems a leading issue in the 
1956 campaign. President Eisenhower announced, Oct. 29, 
that he would submit new recommendations for farm legis- 
lation soon after Congress meets. Meanwhile, the Senate 
and House Agriculture committees have been holding grass- 
roots hearings throughout the country to get farmers’ views 
in means of redressing their present grievances. 


Democratic spokesmen blame policies of the Republican 
administration for most of the decline in farm prices and 
have offered a variety of plans to enlarge farmers’ incomes. 
Administration leaders blame farmers’ difficulties on condi- 
tions inherited from the Truman administration. They 
maintain that the Eisenhower policies are putting agricul- 
ture back on a sound basis; that all that is needed is con- 
tinued adherence to those policies, with some elaboration 
ol current programs. 


Democrats play up the fact that since 1951 farm prices 
have dropped about 27 per cent and farm income more than 
one-third. They say that the flexible price support program 
put through the Republican Congress in 1954 has neither 
curtailed production nor eliminated farm surpluses; that 
its only effect has been to reduce farmers’ earnings. Chair 
man Butler of the Democratic National Committee said, 
Aug. 31, that the Eisenhower farm policies were “operating 
for the benefit of the big farmer’ and were “designed to 
eliminate the little farmer.” Gov. Harriman of New York 
told a meeting of Midwestern Democratic leaders at Des 
Moines, Oct. 22, that the Republican party was treating 
American farmers like “economic delinquents.” Other 
prominent Democrats have said that the farm economy is 
“collapsing,” that Republican policies are “destroying 
farmers,” that there is a “farm depression.” 
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The Republican position was given by Vice President 
Nixon in an address at Wabash, Ind., on Sept. 17. He told 
farmers attending the National Plowing Contest that there 
is nothing like a farm depression and that the agricultural 
economy is essentially sound. He acknowledged at the 
same time that farmers have been caught in a squeeze in 
which prices of things they sell have gone down faster than 
prices of things they must buy. In consequence, the farmers 
are not getting their “fair share of America’s unprecedented 
prosperity” and the administration will continue “‘to explore 
every possible program ... [to] remedy the inequity that 
exists.” 


Agriculture Secretary Benson has said, however, that the 
administration will not be “stampeded into hastily conceived, 
unrealistic programs which destroy farm markets and 
eventually do agriculture infinitely more harm than good.” ! 
There will be “no radical measures like plowing under cot- 
ton or the slaughter of little pigs.” After conferring with 
President Eisenhower at Denver, Oct. 29, Benson said they 
had agreed that “‘we should not go back to old policies that 
have failed to meet the problem in the past.” 


IMPORTANCE OF FARM BELT STATES IN ELECTIONS 


Republican congressmen and party leaders admit concern 
over present farmer discontent. Nixon told reporters at 
Denver, Sept. 5, that if the election were held this autumn, 
his party would have difficulties in agricultural regions but 
not elsewhere. In late October, Benson called off a planned 
European trip in order to “direct the continuing preparation 
of recommendations designed to strengthen, improve, and 
refine the present agricultural program.” * 


Emergency means of halting the farm price decline were 
sought by a conference of midwestern Republican governors 
which met at Des Moines in mid-October.’ The governors 
adopted a resolution, Oct. 14, urging the Agriculture De- 
partment to take “short-term emergency measures to restore 
to the farmer his fair share of the national income and to 
place him on an equitable basis with the rest of .. . [the] 
nation’s economy.” 


Address before American Bakers Association, Atlantic City, Oct. 5, 1955 
* Reports of an administration split ie would ease Benson 
out of the cabinet were officially denied at Denver on Oct. 29 


Attending were Gov Anderson (Neb.), Craig (Ind.), Foss 8 D.), Hall 
(Kan.), and Hoegt low representatives of t} vernors of Ili W ks 
nslz and Wyoming 
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ELECTORAL VOTES OF FARM BELT STATES 


Ohio 25 North Dakota 
Michigan 20 South Dakota 
Indiana 13 Nebraska 
Illinois 27 Kansas 
Wisconsin 12 Colorado 
Minnesota il Wyoming 


Iowa 10 Montana 
Missouri 13 Idaho 


Republican apprehensiveness centers on possible heavy 
losses for the G.O.P. in the 16 states that make up the farm 
belt. The 170 electoral votes held by these states represent 
nearly two-thirds of the 266 needed to carry a presidential 
election. The unexpected reelection of President Truman 
in 1948, after he had exploited handling of agricultural 
problems by the Republican 80th Congress, is still well re- 
membered by the G.O.P, 


In the presidentia! elections since the mid-1920s, the Re 
publicans have won all 16 farm-belt states twice—in 1928 
and 1952—-and the Democrats twice—in 1932 and 1936. In 
1944 the Republicans carried ten of these states, but that 
did not deny reelection to F. D. Roosevelt. In 1940, the 
Democrats carried nine of the 16 states and in 1948, ten. 
A U. S. News & World Report study of the farm vote in 
lowa, Michigan, South Dakota, Wisconsin, and New York 
in the 1954 congressional election led to the conclusion that 
farmers voted Republican “if farm income was good”; 
Democratic “if it went down.” 4 


Shifts of votes in various other agricultural regions might 
prove important not only in the presidential election but also 
in congressional and gubernatorial races. Results of a 
Gallup poll released Oct. 20 showed that throughout the 
country 43 per cent of the farmers questioned were dissati 
fied with the administration’s handling of farm problems; 
in the Midwest, 56 per cent were dissatisfied." 


Despite the official stands taken by each party—that the 
other’s policies are to blame for the fall in farm income 
there have been some indications that a non-partisan or bi 


‘How Farmers Really Voted in '54,"” U. S. News & World 
p. 37 

amuel Lubell, writing in the Wall Street Journal of Oct 
Republicans would win in 1956, but he said “nothing t! 
avoid some loss" in the farm belt “The only question is bh 
reduce this loss by whatever new farm program they may co 
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partisan approach to farm policy may be possible at some 
future time, if not in an election year. 


Adlai Stevenson, speaking before the Wisconsin State 
Democratic Convention, Oct. 7, said the farm situation had 
“steadily worsened” under the Republicans but cautioned 
Democrats against advocating only what they had advocated 
before, “like price supports at 90 per cent of parity.” The 
farmers’ plight would not be “solved by any single remedy, 
be it sliding or fixed supports.” When addressing a Demo- 
cratic rally at Duluth, Oct. 29, Stevenson said a return to 
90 per cent supports was necessary to meet the present 
emergency, but added: “While firm price supports keep in- 
come up, they don’t keep surpluses down, and .. . lest the 
dam burst and engulf us, we Democrats must press on, with 
tepublican help, I hope, to develop the much broader na- 
tional farm program which is required to restore the full 
parity of total farm income.” 


Chairman Ellender (D-La.) of the Senate Agriculture 
Committee agreed, in a statement at Pendleton, Ore., Oct. 31, 
that “neither flexible nor rigid price supports, in themselves, 
will solve our farm problems.” Another important Demo- 
crat on the committee, Holland of Florida, is a strong oppo- 
nent of high-level supports. And still another, Anderson of 
New Mexico, a former Secretary of Agriculture, has been 
a leading advocate of the flexible support policy the admin- 
istration wishes to continue in effect. Anderson was a cen- 
tral figure, along with Rep. Hope (R-Kan.) and Sen. Aiken 
(R-Vt.), in the last previous attempt at bipartisan handling 
of the farm issue. 


In 1948, the Republican 80th Congress approached ad- 
journment faced with a seemingly irreconcilable difference 
between the two houses on a price support bill. The House 
measure (Hope bill) proposed continuation of rigid wartime 
supports while the Senate measure (Aiken-Anderson bill) 
called for flexible supports. The legislation ultimately en- 
acted represented a compromise between champions of rigid 
supports and advocates of flexible supports. It provided 
that the House plan, calling for 90 per cent supports, should 
remain in effect until 1950 and then be superseded by the 
Senate plan, calling for flexible supports ranging from 60 
to 90 per cent in subsequent years.*® 


f the 1948 act 
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Secretary Benson is one of the few men in national! politi 
cal life who doubt that price supports for farm products 
will be “the big issue’’ between the parties next year. He 
observed, Nov. 1, in response to written questions submitted 
by Douglas Smith, Scripps-Howard staff writer, that Demo- 
crats were already backing away from some of the more 
extreme positions taken earlier and that “strong evidence 
is accumulating ... that our program will work.” 


Farm Prices, Costs, and Income 


APPRAISAL of the farm income situation involves com- 
parison of various sets of Agriculture Department statistics 
which may give misleading impressions when viewed sepa- 
rately and at short range. Prices farmers get for their prod- 
ucts are set forth in an “index of prices received by farmers” 
which compares current prices with those received in a five- 
year, pre-World War I base period (1910-1914 100) .’ 
A similar index compares prices currently paid by farmers 
(for family living items, production goods, interest, taxes, 
and wages) with prices paid in the base period. 


The so-called “parity ratio” shows the relation of prices 
received for all agricultural commodities to prices paid by 
farmers. “Parity prices” of individual products are the 
dollars-and-cents amounts that would give farm commodi- 
ties the same purchasing power they enjoyed in one or the 
other of two base periods—either 1910-1914 or the last ten 
vears, whichever produces the higher figure. 


Agriculture Department statistics on national farm in- 
come give quarterly estimates which are seasonally adjusted 
at annual rates. Cash receipts from farm marketings, 
farmers’ non-money income, and government payments to 
farmers are added together to show “gross income.” Sub- 
tracting farm production expenses from gross income yields 
“realized net income.” When the net changes in farm in- 

Prices for 49 major commodities are included in the « 
are compiled primarily from questionnaires mailed in by 


merchants, produce dealers, mill operators, creamery manage! 
officials, bankers, and “well-informed farmers 

*The index of prices paid includes information on 2344 commodities 
services, obtained from questionnaires return d by several thousand mer 
in small cities, towns, and rural communities The 1910-1914 period } 


both this and the prices-received index because it was characterized by freedom 
from major economic disturbances, relative prosperity of agriculture ant 
balance between prices received and prices paid 
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ventories are added to or subtracted from realized net in- 
come, the result is “farmers’ total net income.” The latter 
figure shows the net income of farm operators from farm- 
ing, as contrasted with the “net income of the farm popu- 
lation,” which includes wages received by farm-resident 
workers and farmers’ income from non-agricultural sources. 
Statistics on per capita farm income show the income of the 
farm population, both from work on farms and from other 
activities. 


FARM SQUEEZE: HIGH CosTs—FALLING PRICES 


While prices received by farmers have dropped more than 
one-fourth from their all-time high of February 1951, prices 
paid by farmers have fallen only about 3 per cent from 
their high of early 1952. Thus, with expenses showing 
little recession, the farmer is caught in a severe cost-price 
squeeze. Secretary Benson observed at a news conference 
in mid-September that the squeeze was “not new” and that 
there was “no easy way out” of it. 


The index of prices received by farmers during the month 
ended Oct. 15 stood at 230, down five points from the pre- 


ceding month, 12 points from its October 1954 level, and 
83 points from the all-time high of 313, touched in February 
1951. The index of prices paid registered 280 as of Oct. 15, 
1955, up one point from the previous month and the level of 
October 1954, but down ten points from the record 290 hit 
in the spring of 1952. 

During October 1955, the decline in prices received coupled 
with the increase in prices paid dropped the parity ratio to 
82 per cent, two percentage points below the previous month, 
and the lowest since November 1940. At 82, the ratio was 
five points lower than a year earlier, 26 points below the 
1947-49 average, and 41 points off the all-time high of 123, 
attained in October 1946. 


Cash receipts from farm marketings were running at an 
annual rate of $28.5 billion in the third quarter of 1955— 
$1 billion below the previous quarter and $4.3 billion less 
than the average rate for the record year 1951. In the first 
nine months of this year, farmers received an estimated 
$19.7 billion, about 4 per cent less than in the corresponding 
period last year. Receipts from crops were 3 per cent below 
those of the comparable period of 1954, but livestock re- 
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PRICES RECEIVED AND PRICES PAID BY FARMERS 
(Index numbers—1910-1914 100) 


Year or Month Prices Rec'd Prices Paid Parity Ratio 
1947-49 (av.) 271 250 108 
1951 (av.) 302 282 107 
1952 (av.) 288 287 100 
1953 (av.) 258 279 92 


1954 (av.) 249 281 89 


1955 
Jan. 243 283 86 
Feb. 244 283 87 
Mar. 243 284 86 
Apr. 247 284 87 
May 244 282 87 
R6 
84 


June 243 282 
July 237 281 
Aug. 3: 279 84 
Sept. 3 279 84 
Oct. 2: 280 B2 


ceipts were down 5 per cent, mainly because prices of hogs 
averaged nearly 30 per cent lower. 


As hog prices continued to sink to their lowest level in 
more than a decade, Secretary Benson announced, Oct. 24, 
that the government would begin in mid-November to buy 
$85 million worth of pork and lard to help stem the decline. 
The pork products are being bought for use by school-lunch 
programs, charitable institutions, and for relief of needy 
persons. Benson indicated that he was following the Oct. 7 
recommendation of an advisory committee representing hog 
farmers and pork packers that the Agriculture Department 
“stand ready to start a limited purchase program promptly” 
if hog prices fell much lower.® He expressed doubt, how- 
ever, that the new program would raise prices substantially ; 
he would be pleased if it could “hold the line’ during the 
current heavy marketing season. 


REASONS FOR DECLINE IN AGRICULTURAL PRICES 


The chief reason farm prices have fallen in recent years 
is that demand has not kept pace with output. Rapid ad- 
rances in farm productivity have resulted in bigger and 
bigger harvests. The Agriculture Department estimated 


* Hog prices at Chicago dropped from the year’s high of $22.75 a hundred 
pounss in June to $13.65 the last week in October. At Indianapolis, another 
eading hog market, they dropped to $13.50 the first week in November—the 
lowest mark since November 1943. The government's pork-buying program 
was instituted the following week 
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Oct. 12 that 1955 crops would be the second largest in the 
country’s history. 


Increased use of better fertilizers, insecticides, and anti- 
biotics has enabled fewer farmers to grow more on less land. 
Utilization of fertilizer has climbed 200 per cent since 1940. 
Antibiotics and hormones are used in ever-increasing quan- 
tities as feed supplements. Addition of one-third of an 
ounce of certain antibiotics to one ton of hog feed makes it 
possible to grow a hog one-fifth heavier at a saving of 20 
pounds of feed for every 100 pounds of annual gain. 


Wider use of bigger and better machinery has contributed 
to increased farm yields. In most sections of the country, 
commercial agriculture has become highly mechanized. 
Since 1940, the number of tractors has risen about 200 per 
cent, grain combines about 400 per cent, corn pickers nearly 
500 per cent. Automatic vegetable harvesters, silage con- 
veyors, and tie balers are multiplying on American farms. 


Acreage restrictions have not held production in check. 
A striking example is the 8 per cent increase in this year’s 
cotton crop despite a cut of more than one-eighth (14 per 
cent) in cotton acreage. Farmers are apt to evade the 
restrictive intent of acreage controls by planting feed grains 
and soybeans on land taken out of wheat and cotton and 
then tend to overproduce even the substitute crops. 


Another reason for the fall in farm prices in recent years 
is that foreign demand has declined and U.S. exports have 
fallen off from the peaks reached during and after World 
War II, and in the Korean war. Agricultural exports in 
the year ended June 30, 1955, totaled $3.1 billion. That 
was 7 per cent above the previous 12-month period, but still 
well below the high of some $4 billion reached in 1951. A 
substantial part of the agricultural exports of that and 
earlier years was financed with American taxpayers’ dollars. 
In fiscal 1951, U.S. economic aid to foreign countries (in- 
cluding technical assistance) totaled $2,399 million; in the 
fiscal year 1955 it was down to $301 million. 


During the war and early postwar years, when foreign 
markets were absorbing about one-third of the output of 
American farms, the government used price incentives to 
stimulate agricultural production. Benson said at Beltsville, 
Md., Oct. 22, that the farmer’s current difficulties “stem in 
part from the miracles of production he was inspired to 
achieve during World War II and the years immediately 
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following when much of the free world depended on him for 
food and clothing.’”’ When the rest of the world began to 
feed and clothe itself again, U.S. shipments tapered off and 
farm prices began to fall. 


While farm prices have been dropping, farmers’ costs 
have held near their record levels. Farm production ex 
penses in the third quarter of this year were running at an 
annual rate of $21.9 billion, as compared with $22.3 billion 
in the previous quarter. Although expenses in the third 
quarter were thus below the $22.2 billion average rate for 
1954, they were still at a level that brought complaints from 
farming areas. 


A chief factor in the rise of farm costs since prewar days 
has been the climb in wages paid to hired farm workers. 
Farm wage rates have risen more than 300 per cent since 
1935-1939. Prices of building materials have gone up 
around 150 per cent; prices of farm machinery about 100 
per cent. Between September 1954 and September 1955, 
wage rates went up 5 points on the cost index, building 
materials 14 points, and farm machinery 7 points. 


Farm specialists have noted that farmers’ costs will 


continue to rise in the months ahead as a result of price 
increases for farm machinery. Equipment manufacturers 
raised their prices after last summer’s wage increases in 
the steel and automotive industries. Benson told the Farm 
Equipment Institute at New Orleans, Sept. 20, that farm- 
ers would find it “extremely difficult” to buy at the higher 
prices. 


Drops IN TOTAL AND PER CAPITA INCOME 


For the nation as a whole, farmers’ total net income from 
farming in the third quarter of this year was running at 
an annual rate of $10.6 billion—a 40 per cent drop from 
the 1948 all-time high of $17.7 billion and of 34 per cent 
from the 1951 peak of 16.1 billion." The current rate thus 
continues the decline that began in 1952, when net income 
from farming averaged $14.9 billion. Since then, it has 
dropped steadily—to $12.8 billion in 1953 and $12.3 bil- 
lion last year. In the meantime, income of the farm popu- 
lation from non-agricultural sources (including income of 
farm-resident workers along with that of farm operators) 
increased from $4.9 billion in 1947 to $5.7 billion last year. 


Net income fell to $12.9 billion in 1949 but rose to $12.7 billion the nex 
year 
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Net INCOME OF FARM POPULATION, 1947-1954 
(includes income of farm-resident workers) 
Total net income from: Per capita net income from: 
Farm All 
sources sources* Farm All 
Year ( bil.) (bil.) sources sources* 
1947 $17.4 $22.3 $641 $822 
1942 19.7 24.8 761 958 
1949 14.7 19.9 564 765 
1950 15.5 20.8 617 828 
1951 18.0 23.6 745 977 
1952 17.0 23.1 698 949 
1953 14.5 20.8 654 918 
1954 14.3 20.0 653 913 
* Includes income from sources other than farming 
Sovuecse: Agriculture Department, Farm Inoome Situation (Oct. 31, 1955) 


Per capita farm income has maintained relatively better 
levels than total farm income, due both to the decline in 
farm population and to the increase in income from sources 
other than farming. Per capita income of the farm popula- 
tion from non-agricultural sources climbed from $181 in 
1947 to $260 in 1954. As a result, per capita income of 
the farm population from all sources last year was $913. 
Although that was a continuation of the decline since 1951, 


it represented a drop of only 7 per cent from that peak as 
contrasted with a drop of 15 per cent in total net income. 


FAVORABLE RELATION OF FARM AS#ETS TO DEBTS 


Although total farm income has been going down, the 
value of farm real estate, the farmer’s most important 
asset, has been going up. According to the Federal Reserve 
Board, it rose from $89.1 billion at the beginning of 1954 
to $91.3 billion at the start of this year.'' The Agriculture 
Department reported in mid-October that its index of land 
value had climbed 5 per cent in the year ended July 1. It 
observed that the recent gains in rural real estate were 
“unusual in view of the trends in farm... prices and farm 
income.” ™? 


At the same time, farm debt has increased for the ninth 
straight year.” It rose to $18 billion at the beginning of this 


‘The 1955 value was still below the 1952 mark of $93.7 billion. 

Reasons given for the increase were (1) heavy demand for land to make 
possible larger farms for mechanized operation, (2) more liberal lending policies 
by insurance companies and federal land banks, (3) favorable crop prospects 
(4) the bright outlook for the general economy 

“The Farm Credit Administration reported Oct. 19 that farmers took out 


$13 billion in mortgage loans in the first half of 1955, the largest amount ever 
recorded in a like period 
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year, as compared with $17.1 billion in 1954 and $16 billion 
in 1953, but it was still fairly low in relation to farm in- 
come, liquid assets, and value of real estate. 


Total farm assets were valued at $163.1 billion on last 
Jan. 1, up from $160.9 billion a year earlier, but still below 
the high of $170 billion set in 1952. The increase in assets 
was thus greater than the rise in debts. And the general 
financial position of farmers, according to the Federal Re- 
serve Board, “remains relatively strong.” '* 


DISCONTENT OVER FAILURE TO SHARE IN PROSPERITY 


In view of the status of farm assets, the opinion has been 
expressed by Department of Agriculture experts that, de- 
spite the slide in prices, the farm economy is not in as dire 
straits as is generally believed; that it is merely descending 
to a more normal! level after two wartime booms. And 
Secretary Benson said, Ott. 22, that most of the readjust- 
ment had now been accomplished. 


An opinion that recent farm prices may be about normal 
for peacetime was expressed, Aug. 12, by Don Paarlberg, 
economic adviser to Benson. In a widely quoted speech be 
fore the Worcester (Mass.) County Farmers, Paarlberg 
directed attention to the fact that the war and postwar years 
were extraordinary—‘“the best ones farmers ever had.” He 
noted that they were years of “good yields, high prices, and 
low costs, an unusual combination that never occured previ- 
ously, to a like degree, and may never occur again.” “This 
was a dream world,” Paarlberg concluded, “and no one 
expected it to last.” 


Current farm discontent is attributed in many quarters 
to the fact that agriculture has not shared in the un- 
precedented prosperity now being enjoyed by industry and 
most other sectors of the economy. Gross national product 
in the third quarter of 1955 was running at a record an- 
nual rate of $392 billion, but farmers’ total net income had 
declined to an annual rate of $10.6 billion—the lowest since 
1942. 


During the period 1947-1954, while per capita farm in- 
come rose from $822 to $913, per capita income of the non- 
farm population jumped from $1,393 to $1,837. Thus, while 


“The Balance Sheet of Agriculture, 1955," Federal Reserve Bulletin, August 
1955, pp 870, 874; “The Agricultural Situation,” Federal Reserve Bulletin, Bep 
tember 1955, pp. 974, 979 
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the income of the individual farmer went up 10 per cent, 
income of the non-farmer rose more than 24 per cent. 


Advanced Agriculture and Marginal Farming 


THE FARM SEGMENT of the American economy has de- 
creased both in size and in importance since the years before 
World War II, and consequently it no longer exerts as great 
an influence on general economic conditions as in earlier 
years. Before the war net income from farming accounted 
for 6.8 per cent of the national income, and in 1946 for 
9.9 per cent, but last year it made up only 5.1 per cent. 


In 1940, the number of persons living on farms was 30.5 
million, or 23.1 per cent of the total population. But by 
1955 the number of farm residents had shrunk to 13.5 per 
cent of the national total, or 22.1 million persons. And of 
those, only 5.2 million actually were engaged in agriculture. 
As a result of increased mechanization of farming and 
concurrent decentralization of industry, nearly 3 million 
persons living on farms were employed in non-agricultural 
pursuits. 


Many authorities maintain that the farm population is 
not shrinking fast enough; that the trend to non-farm oc- 
cupations needs to be encouraged, especially among the na- 
tion’s low-income farmers.'® A special Agriculture De- 
partment report on problems of low-income farmers, pre- 
sented to President Eisenhower last April, stated that the 
trend toward fewer small, poor farms should be accelerated. 
Democratic critics of administration farm policies scored 
this recommendation as reflecting a desire to “plow under 
the little farmer.” 


SpreciaL DIFFICULTIES OF LOW-INCOME FARMERS 


More than one-fourth of all U. S. farm families, number- 
ing about 1.5 million, have cash incomes of less than $1,000 
a year. Low-income farms are found in nearly all parts of 
the country, but are most numerous in regions with high 


The American Assembly conference on farm policy, held at Harriman, N. Y 
last May, called the “continuing migration” of people out of agriculture a 
necessary and desirable part of its long-term adjustment process” and 
urged that it be facilitated The Assembly, established by President Elisen- 
hower in 1950 when he was head of Columbia University, sponsors conferences 
of public leaders On major problems of current interest 
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birth rates, few outside jobs, and topographical features 
that hinder use of modern machinery. The special Agri- 
culture Department report of last April listed nine general- 
ized “problem areas,” covering parts of 26 states, where 
the products of half or more of the commercial farms 
brought less than $2,500 a year. 


The report noted that farmers in those areas lacked suffi 
cient good land, equipment, credit facilities, management 
information, and technical skill. It pointed out that most 
of the low-income farms were too small to permit mechani- 
zation and had “not shared much in the great advance of 
agricultural techniques.”'® Benson has acknowledged the 
price-support programs do little to help low-income farmers 
because production per farm is so small that supports can 
add only a few dollars to their receipts. 


Few persons doubt that in the current decline of farm 
prices the marginal farmer has been more seriously hurt 
than the medium- or large-sized operator. When President 
Fisenhower transmitted the Agriculture Department re- 
port to Congress on Apr. 27, he said that the solution re- 
quired a “‘many-sided attack” and that “opportunities for 
off-farm employment are a part of the solution.” 


The President’s program to aid marginal farmers called 
for expansion by federal and state agencies of agricultural 
extension work, technical assistance, and research. It 
recommended provision of additional credit for low-income 
farmers and extension of Farmers’ Home Administration 
services to part-time farmers. It proposed that in low-in- 
come rural areas the federal government (1) encourage the 
states to expand vocational training, (2) strengthen em- 
employment services, (3) induce expansion of industry. It 
urged government assistance for area and community de- 
velopment programs. 


Congress failed at the 1955 session to provide the funds 
and legal authority required to carry out any substantial 
part of the administration program. Some Democrats 
viewed it as inadequate; others felt that it was designed 
more to help the low-income farmer to leave the farm than 
to continue to live there." 


* Department of Agriculture, Development of Agriculture's Human Res 


urces 
A Report on Problems of Low-Income Farmers (April 1955), pp. 2, 6-8 


Hearings on conditions faced by low-income farmera were held in the South 
during October by a House Agriculture subcommittee headed by Rep 
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Proposed Solutions for Farm Problems 


A SIX-POINT PROGRAM to buoy up agriculture was out- 
lined by Secretary Benson at Denver on Oct. 29 after he 
had conferred with President Eisenhower. It called for 
(1) stepping up surplus disposal and exports, (2) vigor- 
ous government buying to remove market gluts and help 
farmers adjust to market demands, (3) enlarging the soil 
conservation program to divert crop land into grass, trees, 
and forage, (4) expanding rural development activities for 
low-income farmers, (5) pushing forward the project to 
make better use of plains land between the Corn Belt and 
the Rockies, (6) increasing research efforts to lower produc- 
tion costs and find new uses for farm products. Benson 
aid the President had agreed that the program of flexible 
price supports was sound and that, far from being ready to 
abandon it, the administration would try to build on it. 


HiGH-LEVEL vs. FLEXIBLE rRIicE SUPPORTS 


The administration maintains that the flexible support 
ystem, which became effective this year, is now beginning 
to show results. Vice President Nixon said, Sept. 17, that 
the upturn in dairy prices showed that the flexible system 
worked. But most Democrats contend that a return to 
rigid, high-level supports is necessary to bolster sagging 
farm income. 


The administration argues that, inasmuch as flexible 
upports began to apply only to 1955 crops, they can hardly 
be responsible for much of the recent decline in farm prices. 
Benson has stressed repeatedly that all of the decline from 
1951 through mid-1955 took place under high, rigid sup- 
ports—two-thirds of it before the Eisenhower administra- 
tion came into office 


Under the flexible support system, prices of five so-called 
basic commodities (corn, cotton, wheat, rice, peanuts) are 
supported at various levels in accordance with the relation- 
ship of prospective demand to prospective supply.’® For 
1955 crops, the supports range from 821% to 90 per cent of 

Speaking at Ruteers University in New Brunswick, N.J., on Oct. 6, Benson 
called research the “sound approach” to agriculture’s basic problem He said 
that if ven half the money” spent for controls, price fixing, and the like had 
been used for research and education, present farm difficulties might have been 
avoider Agriculture Department spending for research climbed from $58.6 
million in the year ended June 30, 1954, to an estimated $83 million in the 
12-month period to end June 30, 1956 


*Ninety per cent supports are required on the sixth basic crop, tobacco 
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the parity price; for 1956 and subsequent crops, they will 
range from 75 to 90 per cent. Last year’s cash receipts 
from the crops now subject to sliding supports made up 
30.6 per cent of total cash receipts from farm marketings. 


Flexible supports were first authorized by Congress seven 
year ago, but implementation of the system was repeatedly 
postponed. The 1948 compromise, which called for 90 per 
cent supports for basic commodities until 1950 and sup- 
ports ranging from 60 to 90 per cent thereafter, was re- 
vised in 1949 to require 90 per cent supports through 1950, 
80 per cent through 1951, and a minimum of 75 per cent 
in subsequent years. In 1952, the law was rewritten again 
to extend 90 per cent supports through 1954. Last year, 
Congress finally accepted flexible supports, in the present 
8214-90 per cent range, and ordered them into effect in 
1955. 


Champions of flexible supports argue that high, rigid sup 
ports encourage production that frequently has little rela- 
tion to market demand, with the result that huge surpluses 
pile up in government hands.”’ Benson said in a speech 
at Moorhead, Minn., on Oct. 28: “Farm prices and incomes 
are down because of the . . . price-depressing influence 
of our accumulated surpluses. ... The 90 per cent 
supports were not effective in holding up... prices and 
income when stocks began to accumulate.” 


Many Democrats have argued not only for restoration of 
rigid 90 per cent supports on the basic crops but also for 
their extension to livestock, poultry, eggs, and milk. And 
legislation to revive high supports promises to be a first 
order of business when Congress returns to Washington in 
January. The House last spring passed, 206 to 201, a bill 
to restore 90 per cent supports for corn, cotton, wheat, 
rice, and peanuts and to provide 80 per cent supports for 
dairy products, but the Senate deferred action until 1956.*! 


Chairman Ellender of the Senate Agriculture Committee 
predicted at St. Paul, Oct. 23, that Congress would not ap- 
prove a genera! return to rigid, high supports next year, 
although he thought it might restore 90 per cent supports 


As of Sept. 30, the Commodity Credit 
tied up in its price-support operatior 
set last February 

‘The House vote on May 5 closely followed part 
90 Republicans from farm-belt states (and one ot! 
voting for a return to high supports Twenty 
big city districts, crossed the aisle to vote 
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for crops of high quality. If the Senate passes the House 
bill in its present form, a presidential veto is a virtual 
certainty and there is little possibility of mustering the two- 
thirds majorities needed to override. With the supports 
issue thus disposed of, the way would then be clear for 
Congress to seek other means of dealing with the farm 
problem. 


LEASING PLANS TO TAKE LAND OUT OF PRODUCTION 


Among the most widely discussed farm remedies are plans 
under which the government would pay farmers to divert 
certain acreages from cash crops to soil-building crops. 
Variously referred to as “rented-acre,” “leased-acre,” or 
“soil-bank” schemes, such proposals have been advanced 
by both Democrats and Republicans as a means of bolster- 
ing farm income without adding to surpluses.** Opponents 
of these plans argue that production would not be reduced 
significantly because only the poorest land would be kept 
idle, that the cost would be prohibitive, and that the result- 
ant increase in grass lands would contribute to surplus pro- 
duction of livestock. 


Numerous reports that the Agriculture Department was 
considering a rental plan were heard in mid-September and 
Secretary Benson confirmed, Sept. 14, that this was one of 
the measures then under study. Such a scheme, however, 
carries a stigma for the administration because of its 
marked resemblance to proposals of Henry Wallace in the 
1930s. Moreover, Benson and other high Agriculture De- 
partment officials reportedly objected to the rental plan be- 
cause of the outlays involved and the risk that the govern- 
ment might acquire the land permanently. 


The Department of Agriculture refused in October to 
endorse one such program, offered by Sen. Humphrey (D- 
Minn.), on grounds that it would be costly, complex, and 
of doubtful effectiveness. However, its experts are re- 
ported to have prepared six different versions of the soil- 
bank plan for consideration by the National Agricultural 
Advisory Commission at a meeting in Washington in mid- 
December. 

* Stevenson called, Oct. 29, for exploration of the “great possibilities in the 
r-dis ed programs to take land out of uneconomic production and 


to store fertility in the soll instead of the bulging elevator.” Rep. Andersen 


R-Minn.) had propos d, Sept. 18, that $500 million be made available for pay- 
nents to farmers taking land out of production 
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COMPENSATORY PAYMENTS TO BOLSTER FARM INCOMES 


Under a proposed solution that has more adherents among 
Democrats than among Republicans the government would 
pay subsidies to producers to make up the difference betweci: 
open market prices and federally guaranteed prices. 
Such direct payments were the central feature of a farm 
program proposed in 1949 by then Secretary of Agriculture 
Brannan and defeated that year by a Democratic Congress. 
But the two houses last year voted an administration-spon- 
sored version of the Brannan plan for wool alone on the 
ground that the United States needs larger domestic sup 
plies.-4 


Advocates of the production-payments scheme maintain 
that it would be comparatively simple to administer, would 
allow farm prices to seek their own levels, and would pro- 
mote consumption while avoiding accumulation of surpluses. 
oes of the plan condemn it as too costly, as benefiting pri- 
marily the more prosperous agricultural regions, as making 
for more government intervention in agriculture. 


Stevenson has given qualified approval to the subsidy 
plan. He told the Wisconsin State Democratic Convention 
at Green Bay, Oct. 7, that production payments should be 
explored, and two weeks later, he wired Democratic leaders 
meeting at Des Moines that “for some commodities, espe 
cially perishables,” such payments might “‘work better than 
loan and storage arrangements.” Sen. Douglas (D-IIl.) 
told a television audience, Oct. 30, that Democrats probably 
would sponsor a bill next year to authorize an “income- 
support plan” under which farmers would be paid the 
difference between market prices and “approximately” 90 
per cent of parity. 


No administration spokesman has come out for direct 
subsidies for farmers. Benson said on Oct. 28 that they 
would result in a “frankly socialized agriculture.” How- 
ever, Sen. Flanders (R-Vt.) told the Joint Economie Com- 
mittee at hearings during the 1955 session of Congress that 
he would favor, and he believed the country would approve, 
government payments to farmers that would make up half 
the difference between market prices and official support 
prices. 


“Under that plan, growers sell their wool at market prices and receive gov 
ernment payments in amounts sufficient to briz their rec yte up to ¢ 
90 per cent of parity with @ ¢ n f 


supported at 
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10 per cent I ir, wool was 
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